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From “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.” 
The Pizzo Bernina. 


By Epwarp Suiriey Kennepy, M. A. 
(Continued from page 98. ) 

During the “ Stunde” we had progressed so far, 
that six o’clock found us at a spot almost even 
with the southern or upper extremity of the Mor- 
teratsch glacier, and immediately below the sum- 
mit of the Paliii We now made a determined 
push for the glacier-bed, which we had to cross, and 
which was 1000 feet below us. An ugly-looking 
crevasse, running through the néve and parallel 
to the glacier, directly intercepted our path, and 
compelled us to make a long zig-zag before we 
could effect a passage. Another quarter of an 
hour brought us, at 7.20, to the top of the icy col, 
which being the lowest part of the ridge connecting 
the Bernina with the Palii, forms the snow-shed 
whence the ice flows in two opposite directions—on 
the north towards the Bernina pass, on the south 
breaking away precipitously over the Sceerscen 
_— that flows between the col and Monte della 

isgrazzia, At this spot we made our second break- 
fast, but were rather given to grumbling, as we re- 
flected that the last two hours, although they had 
brought us thus far onwards, had not enabled us 
_ a foot in height. 

reakfast over, we commenced to ascend a kind 
of snowy cone—a main buttress—that springing 
from the snow-shed, and becoming steeper as we 
tose, finally terminated in an aréte. It possesses 
the usual characteristics—characteristics which 
indelibly impress themselves upon the memory of 
all who have seen them, and of which almost every 
Writer endeavours, more or less successfully, to 
give his reader some idea. On our left the ice, 
With but few interruptions, went sheer down to the 
glacier of Sceerscen ; before us, and constituting our 
only line of march, the ridge rose at an angle of 

*; and on our right, and suspended above the 
glacier far below it, there curled over a beautiful 
overhanging cornice of driven snow. With the 
ee-fall on our left, and the snow cornice on our 
Nght, we continued to ascend. Though the steep- 
tess of the incline might have caused difficulty, 
tnd the precipitous fall on each side have produced 

ddiness, yet to all appearance we had a good 

ad extent of snow, nearly two feet wide, upom 
Yhich we might safely tread. But this was a 
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treacherous drift, masking a pit-fall of unknown 
depth. Unavoidably keeping as much as possible 
to the right, in order to avoid the ice-wall, we 
found it necessary at every step to probe with the 
alpenstock, so that we might not rest our weight 
upon the cornice. Thus we advanced, foot before 
foot, while at every thrust of the pole, a beautiful 
tunnel some two or three feet long, of blue snow, 
was pierced through the drift, and the eye, tra- 
versing its length, discerned the broken glacier 
deep, deep’ below. This is the oft-repeated tale. 
These are features familiar to every Swiss moun- 
taineer. But they are features which all desire to 
reproduce. 

The ridge at length became so steep that a rock, 
smooth and utterly impracticable cropped out be- 


_ |fore us quite bare of snow. We seemed at a dead 


lock ; and, accordingly, a council of war was held. 
Jenni scanned the rock a-ahead, and an exceed- 
ingly queer-looking ice-fall to the left, which even- 
tually wound round to a spot above the rock. He 
then peered over the cornice down towards the 
glacier, and finally looked at us with an exceed- 
ingly comical expression of countenance, whereat 
we all laughed. In the meantime Hardy and I 
had been speculating as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding, and had sigually failed, in attaining any 
satisfactory result. The other guides were equally 
at fault. But 

“ Jenni, our guide, was a jolly old blade, 

And a jolly old blade was he; 
He called for his rope, and he called for his spade, 
And he called for Hardy and me.” 

He then manfully went to work with his shovel, 
loosening the ridge, scattering the cornice, break- 
ing down the icicles, destroying beauty, demolishing 
natural formations, dislodging tbe loose snow, and 
trampling the surface under foot. Before long, he 
had made a sort of platform, tolerably firm, and 
perhaps some two feet square. Upon this he 
quietly seated himself, rope in hand, and displac- 
ing poetic loveliness by the hard reality of prose, 
he substituted for the curling cornice of snow his 
own sturdy limbs, as he allowed them to dangle 
over the abyss beneath. He next beckoned to his 
brother, who was contemplating these preparations 
in astonishment. We could not discover the clue 
which Jenni, with allowable self-complacency, con- 
cealed within his own thoughts. ‘There was evi- 
dently a little hesitation. “ Kommen Sie nur,” 
“ Come along, then,” said Jenni. And his brother, 
slowly advancing, soon stood beside him. The 
rope being securely attached to his waist, Jenni 
carefully lowered him down the face of the snow. 
| fo.lowed, supporting myself, as far as I was able, 
by digging alpenstock and heels into the wall of 
soft snow. ‘Towards the right this wall went pre- 
cipitously down any number of feet ; but the spot 
at which we began to descend it was about thirty 
feet above a crevasse which, meeting this wall at 
right angles, swept from its commencement at its 
|foot gradually round the cone of snow, and pre- 
\served for a considerable distance, a nearly level 
course, 

At the bottom of the wall it was necessary to 
double oneself up so as to crawl under the over- 
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hanging icicles, and take refuge within the mouth 
of the crevasse itself. Numerous pinnacles of ice 
rose up within its jaws, like huge jagged teeth; a 
few of these pierced through the covering of snow, 
others were entirely concealed; while the deep 
hollow of the crevasse itself was partly exposed to 
view, and partly covered over by a treacherous 
mass of softsnow. It was necessary to tread with 
the utmost caution, seeking with our poles some soli- 
tary spire of snow-covered yet solid ice on which 
to rest either a toe or a heel. This, however, is 
our only place of safety; but how the last man 
gets down I do not pretend to say. It is Jenni; 
and his motions are seemingly not subject to the 
ordinary laws of nature. It is certainly a peculiar 
position. Here we are all in arow; with snow 
nearly up to his knees, each man is standing upon 
his own peculiar but invisible icy pedestal. On 
our right is the wall we have descended. On 
our left the crevasse extends away, following the 
curve ofthecone. At our back the massiveicy wall 
of the cavern rises irregularly some twenty feet, 
broken and split into fantastic forms of the most 
exquisite glittering blue, and reflecting from its 
shimmering surface, in prismatic hues, the direct 
rays of the sun. As if built with angular masses 
polished and glossy, the wall forms above our heads 
an overhanging vault of Moorish architecture. 
The greater part is in shadow, but pendants start- 
ing from obscurity are suspended like glittering 
stalactites from the roof, while down the cavern’s 
sides 
‘¢ Clear streamlets run, 
Blue in the shadow, silver in the sun.” 


In front hangs a fringe of enormous icicles, beyond 
which we cannot pass. Like captive songsters of 
the grove, we are pent within our frozen cage, and 
gaze between its icy bars upon the wondrous world 
without. Dcep, deep down beneath, is the corridor 
that we have passed; while groups of rocks and 
fields of snow, peaks infinitely varied in their form, 
and tumultuous glacier-oceans, each succeeding 
each in endless profusion, extend far away to the 
distant horizon. 

In sport or wantonness we began to destroy the 
bars of our prison-house. Hardy and I laid about 
us lustily and ruthlessly with our poles, and the 
poor icicles came clattering down. The frozen 
fragments were at first scattered in every direction, 
but soon selected their own line of descent, and 
though they were immediately lost to sight, the 
ear long detected the peculiar sound as they rattled 
down the steep frozen snow before us. We thought 
it as well not to follow. Nor was it advisable to 
remain stationary. ‘lime was valuable. Accord- 
ingly without further delay we proceeded on our 
march. 

For a quarter of an hour we advanced without 
any alteration in level, following the line of the 
crevasse as it curved round the final cone, at a dis- 
tance of about 250 feet below the summit. Thus 
on our right hand there fell away an exceedingly 
steep slope of snow and ice, while on our left the 
blue wali rose up with arching vault, overhanging 


\cornice, and drooping fringe of crystals. At times 


we were upon the outer edge of the crevasse, and 
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separated by it from the wall of ice. At times 
with this wall quite close upon our left, we care- 
fully traced our way along the mouth of the cre- 
vasse, seeking beneath the treacherous snow for a 
firm foothold upon some jutting piece of ice. 

We soon arrived at a spot immediately below 
the summit. Here Jenni, who as usual was lead- 
ing, paused, and directing all to sit down upon the 
edge of the crevasse, he spent a few minutes in ex- 
amivation. At this moment we entertained con- 
siderable doubt of final success, as it was necessary 
to go straight up at an angle of 52°, through deep 
snow lying generally upon ice. Jenni now said 
that he would only take one traveller to the sum- 
mit. He was fearful lest a large number might 
cause an avalanche. Hardy kindly wished me to 
go, and when | urged him to accept Jenni’s offer 
he proposed tossing up. I think Hardy had even 
a greater wish for the ascent than I had; and al- 
though our discussion assumed the form of one in 
which each desired to forego an advantage for the 
sake of the other, I am inclined to believe that the 
relinquishment of the ascent would have cost Hardy 
a greater effort of self-denial than it did his com- 
panion. Jenni’s brother and IJ sat upon the snow 
and watched, not without anxiety, their proceed- 
ings. We could of course see every step that was 
taken. How vigorously Jenni drove his staff into 
the snow! How carefully he placed his foot! His 
object was to obtain the best possible hold, and at 
the same time to prevent the snow from becoming 
broken between the footsteps. If five had ascended 
together, no care would have prevented the foot- 
holds from merging one into another; they would 
then have lost their distinct separation ; the whole 
track would have become a confused mass of soft 
snow, and the probability of an avalanche would 
have been greatly increased. 

Jenni’s brother was by no means a jovial com- 
panion. In fact, we were both rather down in the 
mouth as we sat in silence. At length the silence 
was broken. A rush of snow not far from us went 
slithering down a sleep slope of ice. Thereupon, 
my companion spoke, and hazarded an observation 
that, under the circumstances, was not of the most 
cheerful character. “I have a brother,” he slowly 
murmured, “ and you have a good friend, up there ; 
let us watch and see whether they get to the top, 
or whether they are killed. Look! there is an 
avalanche, and they are climbing a steeper slope |” 
Had they slipped, it would have been impossible 
for us to have afforded them the slightest assis- 
tance. I thought action better than inaction, and 
suggested the propriety ofdescending. He assented, 
and we pensively began to retrace our steps, and 
slowly descended until we reached the “ Festung 
der Gemsen Fretheit.” At this mauvais pas, and 
in melancholy mood, we waited our companions. 
But how had they fared, as they continued their 
somewhat perilous climb? Let Hardy tell. 

(To be concluded.) 


Leeches can be raised to profit. A farmer, near 
Bourdeaux, has made a fortune by leech-culture. 
Formerly, it was a bard task for him to pay a rent 
of 300 francs for his bit of marshy ground ; but 
now the land for which he gave that sum yields 
more than £1000 per annum. Lecches, after a 
time reproduce themselves, at the rate of about 
sixteen per annum ; so that considering the prices 
obtained, the encouragement to breed is very con- 
siderable. Fifty millions of leeches were at one 
time required for the annual supply of France 
alone, and corresponding numbers were used in 
Britain. Three of the principal London dealers 


are said to import about eight million medicinal 
eeches annually. 
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; For “The Friend.” | tg thee it is spoken; the kingdom is departed from 
Richard Jordan was born in Virginia, and at|thee: and they shall drive thee from men, and thy 
an early age removed into North Carolina, where| dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field, until 
he married, and became an eminent minister of the|thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kin 
gospel. His father, as was the case with other)dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.” 
Friends at that time, held slaves, and when Rich-| He had been counselled to break off his sins by 
ard entered into life offered to present him with|righteousness, and his iniquities by showing merey 
some, but conscientiously opposed to slavery, he}to the poor, if it migbt be a lengthening of his 
declined accepting them. tranquillity. After bis humiliation, when his jud 
In the year 1797 he undertook a religious visit| ment was fulfilled, be lifted up his eyes unto hea 
to Friends in the Northern States, which took him|yen and blessed the Most High, and praised and 
from home about eleven months. His work in the}honoured Him that liveth forever; whose dominion 
ministry was extraordinary, in which many hearts|is an everlasting dominion and his kingdom is from 
were united to him in the fellowship of the gospel, | seneration to generation—and all the inhabitants 
and the foundation was laid for future near unity|of the earth are reputed as nothing, and He doeth 
when he came to reside among his northern breth-|according to his will in the army of heaven and 
=. among the inhabitants of the earth, and none can 
On returning home from this first visit his mind ap-| stay his hand or say unto him, What doest thou? 
pearsto have been brought under much exercise res-| Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise, and extol, and 
pecting the prospects of thecountry in relation tosla-| honour the King of Heaven, all whose works are 
very, and other departures of the people from justice|truth, and his ways judgment: and those that 
and right. He says, “Truly under the awful cloth-| walk in pride he is able to abase. 
ing of my spirit I was ready to cry out, O America, 
America; how wilt thou atone for the injuries thou 
has done to those of the nations of Africa? Hath not 
the universal Father of mankind testified, ‘ with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ 
O thou land of my nativity, how wilt thou be able 


to stand, when He who hears from heaven the cries : é : 
ae grievances of the unjustly afllicted and op- of the inverted flask. Can this betrue? A little 


: : flection will convince every intelligent reader 
pressed, shall arise to plead their cause? Oh!|'° lata . 
for thee I tremble, when I see clouds, thick clouds thet the thing fs ciugly 0 Saag. ae 
+ : ; > ment described forms an air thermometer; when 
arising over thee, and gathering blackness, the t t f the flask is lowered, and the 
How unexpectedly have these clouds arisen over| ‘7°, ,omPerature OF be ee 
ser Gitaahe ’ air therein contained reduced in volume, the water 
prosperous and peaceful country.| ’. ee 
a ae will of course rise in the flask neck, and on the 
When we reflect upon the injustice, the cruelty it t fall with ae f te 
and the gross abominations which have been com- er a ee ae or ae . 
mitted upon the sable sons and daughters of Africa es eee ee 
. . ““|Now unless a marked fall of temperature uti 
by men of superior talents and education, profess- . : : 
sees Uke elealente a rhs formly precedes rain, which we know is not the 
g the christian religion but holding in contempt ag t : indication of its 
those who are opposed to the slavery of the col- Ne ee oe ee ee 
ih enh. on ;.|approach. The barometer often falls previous to 
R annot marvel that the Lord’s} *! : 

: . rain, showing that the atmosphere has become less 
wrath should be kindled against us. But gross : . : 

: : : dense; this change should be accompanied not by 
wickedness is not confined to one section of our ae , 

. oa .._|any rzse in the flask mouth, but by a fall, tho 
country, nor does it only consist in the atrocities babl 1] as to bes ] tible. 
connected with the system of slave-holding; the ee ee ee ee 
dens of corruption and debauchery, swindling and 
profanity in other parts of our country, where sla- 
very does not exist, and a disregard, in many, of the 
worship and reverence of Almighty God, are crimes 
which must draw down Divine judgment upon indi- 
viduals and a nation, sooner orlater. Menmay think 
to conceal from the eye of the Almighty their sinful 
courses, but the period will come when God will 
answer such by terrible things in righteousness, 
avd render to every man according to his works. 
“One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” Sooner or 
later the pride and wickedness of man and of na- 
tions will be punished, so readily has this permission been availed of, that, 

Nebuchadnezzar was forewarned of the punish-|in the first year after this right was obtained, 
ment of his pride and imaginary independence of|twelve out of the eighteen provinces of China have 
the Ruler of nations, which would overtake him if|been visited by our countrymen, together with 
he did not forsake his sins. His greatness was|Manchoo Tartary, the cradle of the present dy- 
represented as a tree whbse height reached unto] nasty. 
heaven, and the sight thereof to all the earth, and| First among these explorations comes the ascett 
in his vision he saw a watcher descend from hea-|of the Yang-tze-Kiang, so gallantly undertakeo 
ven, saying, “ Hew the tree down and destroy it:|by Colonel Sarcl, Captain Blakiston, Dr. Barton, 
yet leave the stump of the roots thereof in the}and Mr. Scheresheffsky, the details of which are 
earth, even with a band of iron and brass, in the] familiar to us all; while the high sense entertained 
tender grass of the field.” At the end of twelve|by this society of the services these gentlemen 
months as he walked in the palace he said, “Is|have rendered to geography has been marked, a8 
not this great Babylon, that | have built for the| you have seen this day, by the presentation of the 
house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, | Patron’s Medal to Captain Blakiston. In tracing 
and for the honour of my majesty?” while the|the great Yang-tze along 1800 miles of its cours, 
word was in the king’s mouth there fell a voice|those travellers crossed the six central provinces 
from heayen, saying, ‘O king Nebuchadnezzar,|of Keangsoo, Nganhwuy, Keangse, Hoopih, Hoo 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Rain Glass.—In a late number of “ The Friend,” 
there was a short article with this heading, taken 
from the London Atheneum. It describes a sim- 
ple arrangement which, we are assured, never fails 
to foretell rain by the rise of the water in the neck 


From “The American Journal of Science and Arts.” 
Various Becent Baglish Surveys in China. 

Geography is already beginning to share in the 
advantages derivable from Lord Elgin’s treaty, the 
conditions of which so greatly improve the position 
of the foreigner in China, whether traveller or 
official, merchant or missionary. Until that treaty 
came into operation, our countrymen could only 
penetrate the interior of this vast country in the 
face of legal prohibitions, and with the liability of 
arrest at the hands of native authorities. The 
new treaty gives British subjects the right of travel- 
ling with a passport through the whole land, and 
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pan, and Sze-chuen ; and thus 


THE FRIEND. 


carried their explo-|tain range that divides the province of Kwangtung|is a free spirit in my breast; | am a man, changed 


rations upwards of a thousand miles beyond any|from Hoo-nan, Following the course of the north|to myself, and to all around.”—Copleg’s History 


point that had previously been openly visited by 
foreign travellers. The first seven hundred miles 
of that river’s course is now made familiar to 
Buropeans by the opening of the port of Hankow 
to foreign commerce, and there is every prospect 
of the high expectations that have been formed of 
the capacity of that great central mart being fully 
realized. Within eight months of the opening of 
that port it had been visited by nearly 200 foreign 
craft, consisting for the most part of small steam- 
ers; and the foreign trade thus conducted amounted 
during the first six months to two millions sterling. 

Some particulars of no less than seven other 
jocrneys, undertaken by our countrymen in the 
north, centre, and south of China during the past 
ear have been made public. In the north, Mr. 
Soodamn, our Consul at the new port of Chefoo, 
with Captain Harcourt as his companion, travelled 
overland to bis post from Teentsin in the month of 
January, and profitted by the opportunity thus af- 
forded him to follow the Grand Canal along nearly 
300 miles of its track, to visit the tomb of the 

eat sage Confucius, which is to be seen at Kew- 
fo, in the charge of his own descendants, a family 
with a pedigree of 2500 years, dating from the 
time of the sage himself. Morrison also visited 
Tsenan, the capital, and other places in the hitherto 
unexplored province of Shantung, and the journey 
took these travellers over 700 miles of country, for 
the most part new to Europeans. Six months 
later, two other foreigners set out in an opposite 
direction, and travelled overland from Teentsin to 
Moukden, the capital of Manchoo Tartary. They 
were struck by the manner in which this once 
Tartar country has been virtually converted into a 
Chinese province by the superior energy of the 
Chinese emigrants, and report that the Manchoos, 
even in this their native land, have lost their ground 
entirely in all parts of the country where anything 
is to be made by agriculture and commerce; and that 
those who remain, by adopting Chinese manners, 
customs, and language, have become, to all intents 
and purposes Chinese, and have been absorbed into 
the predominant race. Later in the year, in No- 
vember and December, an expedition through the 
two northern provinces of China, Pe-chib-le and 
Shan-se, was undertaken by Messrs. Richards and 
Slossin. Starting from the same point—Teentsin 
—they appear to have ascended the high plateaus 
to the north of Peking, and to have skirted the 
Mongolian steppes until they reached Shan-se. 
They travelled in this province as far as its capi- 
tal Tai-yuen, and then, turning westward, re- 
entered Pe-chih-le, and visited Paou-king, the 
capital of the latter province, on their way back 
to Teentsin. The journey occupied the travellers 
46 days, during which time they appear to have 
crossed the Great Wall four times, finding it in a 
state of decay that may be feared is typical of the 
country of which it is the chief monument, and 


river in the first named provinee, and the Seang 
river in the latter, they thus traversed both those 
provinces from south to north, and were the first 
modern explorers of the great Tung-twing lake, 
by which they reached the Yang-tze and Hankow. 
In Cheh-kiang, Mr. Baker having recently as- 
cended the Tseentang river, and visited the cele- 
brated green-tea districts of Nganhwuy, has again 
gone over ground previously travelled by Mr. For- 
tune, but to find in this instance that the previous 
prosperous condition of those important tea-districts 
has disappeared before the rebel scourge, and that 
scenes of industry have been replaced by desolation 
and destruction. 

In the south of China, Dr. Legge was the first 
foreigner to ascend, in April of last year, the east 
river in the Kwangtung province to a distance of 
about 300 miles; and Mr. Irwin and companions 
have penetrated up the west river in the same pro- 
vince to a somewhat higher point than that reached 
by the expedition under Captain McCleverty in the 
spring of 1859, for a description of which we are 
indebted to our associate Lieutenant Brine. The 
opening of Formosa to foreign trade gives promises 
also of our shortly obtaining further information 
from that island, which is interesting not only from 
its commercial productions but also from the pre- 
sence of aboriginal tribes in its centre and eastern 
coast, of which little is as yet known. 

It is satisfactory to hear from all these travellers 
that no serious obstacles were placed in their way 
either by the Chinese authorities or the people; and 
that, while inconvenienced at times by the not un- 
natural curiosity of the latter, when anxious to 
gaze on foreigners for the first time, they reccived 
from them, in most cases, frieudly welcome and as- 
sistance. Our treaty-right to enter the country 
having thus obtained an effectual recognition, it 
will be seen that China is now thrown open to the 
researches of the traveller, subject, however, to the 
difficulties arising out of the deplorable disorders 
which are at present rife in so many of its provin- 
ces. Different parties of rebels or robbers, all 
acting independently of each other, were met by 
Colonel Sarel’s party in Sze-chuen, by Morrison 
in Shantung, by Baker in Chehkeang, and by Ir- 
win in Kwangtung; while Dr. Dickson’s party, on 
the other hand, travelled from Canton to Hankow 
—or from the south to the centre of China—with- 
out falling in with any of these destructive hordes; 
and Messrs. Richards and Slossin traversed the 
provinces of Shan-se and Pe-chih-le under similar 
favourable circumstances. 


A Sazon Emancipation.—A late celebrated 
writer gives the following animated description of 
the ceremony of manumitting a born thrall : 
“ Kneel down,” said the master. In an instant 
the slave was at his feet. “ ‘Theow, (a slave,) and 
Esne, (property to beinherited,) art thou no longer,” 


of Slavery. 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


SARAH MORRIS. 


(Continued from page 101.) 

“On Sixth-day, 12th of Sixth month, we went 
to Devonshire House Meeting, which was full. Aunt 
had an excellent time, and Tabitha Marriott also. 
Aunt then appeared ‘in supplication, and the meet- 
ing ended well. We dined with the widow 8S. 
Hanbury, a gay Friend, but a solid woman. I[ 
think her leaves are falling. Jonah Thompson 
was with us. A few words from aunt to her made 
an affecting impression. She went with us in the 
afternoon in her coach to the Peel Meeting, which 
was crowded, and the gospel was preached therein 
with life and power by auot and others. We drank 
tea with Deborah Townsend. 

“On First-day, the 14th, we were at Grace 
Church Street Meeting, wherein aunt was fa- 
voured ; it was a good meeting. Dined with Dan- 
iel Mildred, who took us to the Park Meeting. 
Tabitha Marriott was much favoured, and aunt con- 
cluded in supplication, in which she was excellent. 
On Second-day, 15th, we were at the Morning 
Meeting, which concluded this Annual Meeting. 
Aunt dined at John Wallis’, but I went home to 
prepare for our journey to attend the Yearly 
Meeting in Essex. At 7 o’clock we set off for the 
dwelling of Zachariah Cockfield, at Upton, five 
miles, in company with Frances Griffith. On 
Third-day, the 16th, we left the dwelling of these 
generous kind Friends, dined at the White heart in 
Brentwood, with Richard Marriott and wife, and 
in the evening reached our good friend’s, John 
Griffith, at Chelmsford, 96 miles. Here we all 
joined in an innocent cheerfulness, like Friends of 
one heart and one mind. I thought at the time, 
we should not again enjoy all of us together so 
agreeable a season. 

Fifth-day, the 18th, we attended their Monthly 
Meeting, and visited a few families. On Sixth- 
day, the 19th, we set off early for Coggeshall ; 
where we took some refreshment at the house of 
Richard Ludgater. He and and his wife are an 
ancient, innocent, kind couple. We went to their 
week-day meeting, where both aunt and Tabitha 
Marriott had a good time. ‘There are ‘but few 
Friends in the town. Seventh-day, the 20th, we 
set off for Colchester with Richard Marriott and 
wife. We were received kindly by John Kendall 
and wife. He keeps a generous house for his 
friends. Colchester is a large town. On First- 
day, 21st, we attended two meetings there, where- 
in aunt was much favoured. Second-day, 22nd, 
went to the Little Meeting House,—once a Ro- 
mish chapel,—the place where women met for 


they estimate the total length of their journey at|said the master, touching him with a wand ; “ Folk-| business at 7 o’clock, to attend a select meeting. 
1560 English miles. The flourishing and popu-/|free, (free from being enrolled or claimed before| At 11 o’clock we went to the other meeting-house 
lous condition of most of the country through|an assembly or court,) and Sackless, (free from| for worship, at which aunt was much favoured, and 
which they passed accounts for the success of the| payment of service as a kind of rent,) art thou, in|many others. William Hunt and companion were 
vew northern port of Teentsin, the foreign trade of|town and from town, in the house as in the field ;|there. In the afternoon at three it was very full, 
which, in the first year of its being opened, has|a hyde of land give | thee, in my steads at ,| but not so satisfactory as the morning one. eo 
teached the considerable sum of two millions|from me and mine, to thee and thine, for aye and/to see the castle built by the Romans, a dismal 
sterling. forever. God's malison on him who this gainsays.”’| place it now appears in parts. The part which 

In the centre of China, four gentlemen—Messrs.| No longer a serf, but a freeman and a landholder,| was a prison to our good Friend James Parnall, 
Dickson, Thorburn, Beach, and Bonney—travelled | the late sullen, inactive clown sprung upon his feet,|is turned into a chamber, and the hole from which 
i the month of April, from Canton to Hankow, a/and twice bounded aloft, almost to his own height| he fell in fetching his food, whereby he lost his life, 
distance of 756 miles, which they performed in 18|from the ground. “ A smith and a file!” he cried,|is filled up.. ‘he other parts that were prisons to 
days; their journey differing from those above re-|" to do away the collar from the neck of a freeman !|our Friends are altered. It has the thickest, cold- 
tited as being made entirely by water, with the ex-| Noble master, doubled is my strength by your gift,|est walls I ever felt. One part is now a library. 
teption of one day’s land travel across the moun-|and doubly will I labour and fight for you! There} “ Third-day, 23rd, we went to meeting at 9 o’- 





clock, which was a satisfactory one. 
afternoon, we went to the Little Meeting-house 
where the women were to hold their Meeting for 
business. It was properly the business of the 
Quarterly Meeting. The Queries were read and 
answered, and some good remarks were made. 
Tabitha Marriott had a seasovable time, and Wil- 
liam Hunt came in and was much favoured amongst 
us, or rather, we were favoured through him. 
We sat until 8 o’clock, and then drank tea near 
the meeting-house, with Elizabeth Kendall, mother 
of the Friend at whose house we lodged. On 
Fourth-day, the 24th, we went to meeting at nine, 
at which aunt was favoured. After the meetin 
for worship was over, the ancients selected a 
finished the business of the meeting. By one, we 
packed up and went to Francis Freshfield, a mile, 
on our way to Manningtree. We dined there, and 
viewed his salt works. We then, with Mary Bur- 
dock, started for her house at Manningtree, 10 
miles. She is one of the kindest, most honest- 
hearted, sweet-spirited ancients, 1 have met with. 
One of my eldest sisters!—a motherly, humane 
woman amongst her neighbours. Here I seemed 
at home. 

“On Fifth-day, the 25th, went to their Week- 
day Meeting. ‘There are but few Friends in this 
town, but there were several from other places. 
Aunt was favoured, and William Hunt and com- 
a William Fry and Elizabeth Robinson. 

e stayed with our friend Francis Freshfield, but 
the other Friends went to Harwick Evening Meet- 
ing. Sixth-day 26th, our Friends returned from 
Harwick, and then we all went to Ipswich in Suf- 
folk, and took up our quarters at the house of 
Thomas Hemings. His wife is a first cousin to 
John Head. We went to their Evening Meeting, 
to which the people of the town came. John 
Griffith was much favoured, and aunt concluded in 
supplication. Seventh-day, we went with Jobn 
Griffith, his wife and sister Sheldon, to Wood- 
bridge, where we were kindly received by Benja- 
min Evens.* <A pretty family of children,—three 
daughters, solid young women. On First-day, 
28th, we attended their three meetings, that in the 
evening crowned the day to my aunt, who was 
filled with love to the people who filled that pretty 
large house. Friends here are few in number, as 
they have been at both the last places. Second 
day 29th, many Friends belonging to this quar- 
ter came to the Meeting for Business, which held 
from 9 to 1 o'clock, and from 3 to 6. It was a 
heavy daytous. We dined at Joseph Peckover’s, 
with Joseph Oxley. William Hunt visited the 
Women’s Meeting in the afternoon, and was fa- 
voured among them. We drank tea at Benjamin 
Evens’, jr. We.called to see a Friend, where 
many Friends sat down immediately, as if for a 
meeting, and aunt was presently spirited to set 
them to digging, and I believe, convinced them of 
the necessity thereof. We took supper at our 
lodgings with William Hunt and eighteen other 
Friends. ‘Third-day, the 30th, we attended the 
Meeting for Worship at 10 o'clock. Three-fourths 
of the people assembled were not Friends. Aunt 
had a favoured time, and William Hunt followed 
in supplication. It was a good meeting. We 
went again at 3 o’clock. The house was crowded; 
John Griffith had a good time in testimony, and 
aunt a universal prayer. The people were re- 
markably still and attentive. We dined at Joseph 
Richetts, with all our company, drank tea with the 
widow Peckover, a daughter of Joseph Peckover. 


* Of this family, father, mother and several children, 


some interesting memorials are to be found in the 3rd 
vol. Piety Promoted. 
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At 4 in the| We spent the evening at our lodgings with many 


half Quakers; aunt’s conversation was edifying. 
On Fourtb-day, Seventh month 1st, we went to 
Meeting at 9 o’clock. Few besides Friends were 
there, and aunt was silent. We dined at our 
lodgings, and had a comfortable sitting in the 
family. Then we parted with our tender young 
Friends, our fatherly landlord, and his motherly 
wife. William Fry, William Hunt, Thomas Thorn- 
burg and Elizabeth Robinson, went one way to- 
wards Norwich Quarterly Meeting, and John 
Griffith, his wife and sister, aunt, Joseph Oxley 
and myself, another way. We drank tea with 
our good Friend, Thomas Hemmings, his wife and 
agreeable daughters, Ann and Elizabeth, at Ips- 
wich, eight miles, and from thence went to Need- 
ham, eight miles, and lodged at the house of 
Dykes Alexander. Fifth-day, the 2nd, had a 
meeting there to good satisfaction, dined and pro- 
ceeded that night to Little Burrough, 20 miles, and 
lodged at the house of William Blakely, a public 
Friend. The next morning at eight, we set off 
and reached Joseph Oxley’s at Norwick, 17 miles, 
to dinner. In the evening we were at their meet- 
ing, at which aunt was much favoured. On 
Seventh-day, the 4th, we dined with the widow 
Elizabeth Gurney, and took tea with the widow 
Sarah Gurney, with all our other friends who had 
reached Norwick this day. 


(To be continued.) 
slits 
Selected. 
ANNIVERSARY MARRIAGE DAYS. 
Lord, living here are we— 
As fast united yet 
As when our hands and hearts by Thee 
Together first were knit. 
And in a thankful song 
Now sing we will Thy praise, 
For that Thou dost as well prolong 
Our loving as our days. 


Together we have now 
Begun another year ; 

But how much time Thou wilt allow 
Thou. mak’st it not appear. 

We, therefore, do implore 
That live and love we may, 

Still so as if but one day more 
Together we should stay. 


Let each of other’s wealth 
Preserve a faithful care, 
And of each other's joy and health, 
As if one soul we were. 
Such consciene let us make, 
Each other not to grieve, 
As if we daily were to take 
Our everlasting leave. 


The frowardness that springs 
From our corrupted kind, 
Or from those troublous outward things 
Which may distract the mind, 
Permit Thou not, O Lord, 
Our constant love to shake — 
Or to disturb our true accord, 
Or make aur hearts to ache. 


But let these frailties prove 
Affection’s exercise ; 
And that discretion teach our love 
Which wins the noblest prize. 
So time, which wears away, 
And ruins all things else, 
Shall fix our love on Thee for aye, 
In whom perfection dwells. 
‘ —George Wither. 


soe -- 


HOW TO LIVE. 


BY H. BONAR. 
He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All other life is short and vain; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


Selected. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being ; back to him 
Who freely gave it, freely give ; 

Else is that being but a dream ; 
Tis but to be, and not to Jive. 


Be what thou seemest! live thy creed ! 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go: 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth, if thou the trae wouldst reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain ; 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep ; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvests bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 

And find a harvest-home of light. 


——__>s__—_ 


Trust.—A merchant’s wealth is only his faith in 
the solvency and honesty of his debtors. Certifi. 
cates of stock represent the amount of faith we 
have put in states, or banks, or railroad companies, 
In temporal things we all live by faith on some. 
body. ‘The question is between trusting in God 
or man, things visible or things invisible, thin 
transient or things durable. The present trouble 
of us all should do us good. When the nest is 
broken up the young bird learns to fly. Our nest 
is deeply stirred now ; perhaps it is, or will be torn 
to pieces. If we love God, we know that no evil 
can come upon us; and if he permits us to suffer, 
suffering will prove a good. Let us strive to co- 
operate with him, loosen our ties to earth, and ery 
in our souls : 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee!” 


Domestic Economy and Habits in Paris. 


In this land of abundance the blessings of Pro- 
vidence are in general enjoyed in such profusion, 
that most people are little able to understand the 
minute and careful economy which persons in mode- 
rate circumstances are compelled to practise in most 


parts of Europe. American families may know 
that the expenses of a year amount to about a cer- 
tain sum, be it hundreds or thousands of dollars, 
but European families of the class alluded to, we 
are told, are able to calculate, and perhaps do ha- 
bitually calculate, the cost of every meal. A late 
paper gives the following curious account of the 
observations of an American in Paris. 

“In Paris, the city of luxury, of the arts, the 
home of science and the seat of learning, in the 
city claiming to be the first in civilization, there is 
yet no aqueduct or anything resembling one. The 
fountains of the city belong to the Government, 
and the water is sold by barrels and pails full to 
water carriers, who supply families at so much & 
gallon. In a house of five stories, there are two 
families on each floor, making ten who ascend the 
same staircase, up which all articles for family use 
must be carried. It is the rule that water, coal, 
and all heavy articles must be taken up before 
noon, as about that time the concierge cleans the 
hall and stairs, and they must be kept clean for 
callers in the afternoov. In every kitchen is & 
receptacle for water, consisting of an oblong wooden 
ibox, containing two or more pailsfull, according to 
ithe means of the family or their ideas of cleanli- 
ness. In one corner of the box is a small parti 
tion of porous stone, which serves as a filter, 
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Pn __..._._._._.___._._.___._._._.___.____ eee 
to which is a separate faucet. The porteur brings | seal fruits, will keep as fresh as when first boiled|the 13th of the month, we had a meeting. This 
two large pails full of water for three cents, and|from the sap; and this is decidedly the best plan|was the third at this place wherein my Master 
comes every morning. It is therefore very easy to|for keeping, as when made in cakes, if exposed to|made me an example of sileace,—thereby direct- 
know how much the water costs in which the din-|the air it will lose somewhat of the peculiarly de- | ing the people to the Great Teacher in themselves. 
per is boiled. |lightful flavour for which it is so prized, and is|After meeting, we went over the river with other 

“In the same kitchen is a box for coal which | often injured by insects. All this is obviated by|Friends, to the house of Christopher Clerk, a 
contains the quantity for which they pay forty cents, |canning while hot. To many families who do not|Friend,—where we had a meeting. The Lord 
and they know exactly how many meals can be | make it on a large scale, this need be but little ex-|was pleased to open our mouths to declare his 
cooked with this quantity. If they have guests to| pense, as the cans that have been emptied through | precious Truth to them in the power thereof. We 
dinner they use an extra quantity of water and the winter can be used until autumn fruits demand |came back that evening, and lodged at William 
coal, and they know how many cents worth are|them again. Put up your best in this way.|Harley’s. The next day, we had a i 
devoted to each guest, and then of course they|Where large quantities are made for market, the| wherein we were deeply engaged to stir up Friends 
know if they can afford to invite anybody again! | buyers must select and can for themselves. to their respective duties. We went eight miles 

“They know as exactly how much of every arti- ; ee that evening, to Enos Thomas’. Next morning, 
cle is used every day. ‘he streets of Paris are| Sea Birds.—The' question is often asked where! we rode 10 miles, to William Touchstones’, and 
jined with small groceries, where every thing is|40sea birds obtain fresh water to slake their thirst?!had a meeting, wherein the Lord was pleased to 
purchased by the cent’s worth, and are certainly | But we have never seen it satisfactorily answered |set his Truth over all, to my great satisfaction. 


very convenient for people who earn only a few /|till a few days ago. An old skipper with eden this meeting we started for home; with the 


cents per day. If a family comes into the neigh- 
bourhood who does not patronize these small shop- 
keepers, it is considered a great injustice, and we 
have known them to commence a regular persecu- 
tion of such a family, annoying them in every 
possible way. ‘They keep coffee burned and ground, 
sugar, powdered and lumps, tobacco in quids, and 
every household article in infinitesima] quantities. 
‘* We have no idea that our customs and habits 
sre peculiar or different from those of anybody else 
till we see them described by some one to whom 
they are not familiar. In France it is more uni- 
versal, perhaps, than elsewhere, in families, hotels, 
restaurants and all places where meals are served, 
to furnish any person with a servietie at table. If 
it is a place one is in the habit of frequenting, he 
is expected to fold his serviette, and mark it in 
some way to be retained for him till he comes again, 
as this saves a washing aud a sous. But if one is 
invited to dine once or only occasionally, it is 
almost an insult to fold his serviette on leaving the 


table, as this is the same as to say he expects to be| 


invited again soon. A man who did not know this 


custom, dined and returned home without suspect: | 


{we were conversing on the subject, said that he|reward of sweet peace and solid comfort in our 
|had frequently seen these birds at sea, far from|bosoms. We rode 18 miles that evening, and 
any land that could furnish them with water, |lodged at Tobias Brile’s. Next day, we rode 36 
|hovering round and under a storm cloud, clattering | miles, to William Coxes’. The next day, we had 
like ducks on a hot day at a pond, and drinking/a meeting at his son, Harman Coxes’, over Deep 
in the drops of rain as they fell. They will smeil|River, in which the Lord enabled us to declare 
a rain squall at a hundred miles, or even further |the testimony of Truth. It was to me a good solid 
joff and scud for it with almost inconceivable) meeting. We stayed and dined, and then returned 
swiftness. How long sea birds can exist without) back to William Coxes’, and lodged that night. 
water is only a matter of conjecture; but proba-|Next morning we rode nine miles, and had a 
\bly their powers of enduring thirst are increased | meeting at John Allred’s, wherein the Lord owned 
iby habit, and possibly they can go without for |us, and crowned our assemblies with his living pres- 
many days, if not for several weeks.— Wilson. _|sence; to whom be dominion and praise, now and 
we forever, amen. After meeting, we rode 12 miles, 
William Hunt. |  ._:|and got to William Reynold’s, and lodged that 
SDintinesd tits tein 923 night. Next morning, we rode 17 miles home, 
Towards the close of 1753, Catharine Payton | weet I found all well to my great satisfaction. 
and Mary Peisly were at New Garden, North We ee wr ~ je AAS 
Carolina, where they recommended the establish- tion, 373 miles. 
‘ment of a Meeting of Ministers and Elde hich We have no account of the further labour or 
u re f William Hunt for several years. About 
‘appears to have been acted on. They found some travels ¢ . . J . 
formal professors there, and a “flashy, wordy ithe year 1760, a committee having been appointed 
‘ministry.’ Such a state of things must have been ny ens. oe ance brief — 
trying to William Hunt, and no doubt, he was ane weaten, aac aeees eee aee 











ing that he had failed in any point of etiquette.| often brought thereby under d eep exercise. In 
The next day a servant came to tell him that din-|the year 1754, he appears to have been little from 
ner was waiting. ‘ Dinver,’ he exclaimed in sur-' home, but in the year 1755, he paid another visit 
prise, ‘ but I did not know that any one expected |to the Friends and others on the Pedee, havin 

me to dinner. I have received no invitation.” |Nathan Dicks for a companion. ’ 8 


“*Why, you folded your napkin yesterday.’ Of this journey he kept a brief account : 
“ This information only increased his amazement,! “The Sth of the Second month, 1755, I left 
’ ’ 


as he had no idea what the act had signified. In| home in the service of Truth, for Pedee, with my 
some parts of the country it would not have been | friend and dear companion, Nathan Dicke.* mi 
a hint that he expected to come again the next day, ‘companied by William Beeson and Jobn Mills. 
but only that he hoped to come soon. |We rode 10 miles that evening, and lodged at 

“T was saved from such a mortification by hear-| John Beals’. Next morning, set off dae cal 
ing a family exclaim one day after some guests had| about 40 miles, and lay that night reyP gatina 





to his friend and fellow-labourer in the gospel, 
Zachariah Dicks, who was one of that committee: 

“ Zachariah Dicks: 

“My Dear Friend, companion and true yoke-fel- 
low:—In a degree of that Love which works a 
feeling of nearness under every circumstance of 
mind, do I salute thee, with an earnest travail of 
spirit, that thou with the rest of the committee, 
may be gathered down to the pure root. [May 


“|you}] remember that every service in the [Lord’s] 


house, is solemn and awful, and needs our strictest 
attention to the Head for wisdom, counsel and di- 
rection. But dear child, thou hast learned of the 


departed : 

“What vulgar people; did you not see they 
folded their napkins ?” 

“Thad not remarked it, of coarse, as I did not 
know that it was a matter of any consequence, and 
should certainly have done the same myself the 
next day, where it would have been almost a dis- 
grace, had I not been thus put upon my guard. In 
speaking of it to a lady who had been in America, 


she said it was a custom similar to ours of putting | 


the tea spoon in the saucer, if one wished another 
cup of tea, and leaving it in the cup to signify the 
contrary. Not knowing this she had been served 
with two or three cups of tea more than she wished, 
the first time she had been invited among strangers 


to partake of this beverage; yet it never occurred | 


to us before that it was anything peculiar. 





Fresh Maple Molasses—A correspondent of ‘that evening, and lodged in the woods. Next day 


|Next day, rode about 40 miles, and lay in the a acheneuniticek ine ete 
[outages Next morning, rode about 10 miles,|  «& With Dette love to m brothers I remain th 
‘to their Week-day Meeting at Pedee, which was friend ; , 
held at Thomas Moreman’s. It was close and ex-| 

‘ercising, but ended to satisfaction. We went that 
evening to Francis Clark’s, three miles, where we 


“ Wittram Hunt.” 


———— 

A Hindo Paper on the Bible.—The Bengali 
had an evening meeting, in which our friend,|P@pets seem to be becoming most liberal in their 
William Beeson, appeared in the ministry, much to|views. The Sajjona Rajana, advocating the in- 
our satisfaction. Next day, went down the river|troduction of the Bible into Government schools, 
about 35 miles, to one William Killingsworth’s, a|esetibes it, in remarkable language as coming 
Baptist, we had some discourse with him that|ftom a heathen, as “the best and the most excel- 
evening about religion. The next day, we had a lent of all English books, and there is not its like 
meeting among them wherein Truth was exalted, in the English language. As every joint of the 
and the name of our Great Lord and Master glo- |S¥g@¥ cane from the root to the top is full of sweet- 
irified. We taught them more by example than|2¢Ss, 80 every page of the bible is fraught with the 
'precept, showing them the true worship that stands|™0st preciousinstructions. A portion of that book 
in spirit and in ‘Truth. We rode about 17 miles} Would yield to you more of sound morality than a 
thousand other treatises on the same subject. In 


| 





Biel Notes gives the following:—Maple stein rode about 18 miles to the house of Francis|Sbort, if any person studies the English language 


Well made and put up in caus right from the kettle, 
and hermetically sealed, as you would can and 


Clark, and lodged there that night. Next day, with a view to gain wisdom, there is not another 
— = book which is more worthy of being read than the 
Bible.” 


*Nathan was also a minister of the Gospel. 
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“It was a noble praise given to a wise heathen, |is twenty-five pounds the highest yield is forty-one 
that be so conducted himself as if he thought him-|pounds. To produce the desired excitement, opium- 
self born for all the world. Surely the more uni-|takers use it in three different ways. They swal- 
versal a man’s beneficence is, it is so much the/|low it in a solid pill, as in Turkey and Persia, or 
more commendable, and comes so much the nearer|drink it in the form of laudanum, as in christian 
to the bounty of that great God, who openeth his| nations, or smoke it, as do the Chinese. Its effects 
hand and filleth all things living with plenteous-|are first stimulant, then narcotic: — 
ness. There are too many selfish men, whose| “Taken by a healthy person, in a moderate 
spirits as if put into a close retort, are confined with-|dose, it increases the force, fulness, and frequency 
in the compass of their own concerns; whose nar-|of the pulse, augments the temperature of the skin, 
row hearts think they are born for none but them-|invigorates the muscular system, quickens the senses, 
selves. Others that would seem good-natured men, |animates the spirits, and gives new energy to the} ‘Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who for 
are willing enough to enlarge themselves to their|intellectual faculties. Its operation, while thus|many years has been attempting to beat off pain, 
kindred, whom they are careful to advance to the|extending to all parts of the system, is directed|by a constant recurrence to a vice that reproduces 
neglect of all others, however deserving. Some,|with peculiar force to the brain, the functions of|it. Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing 
more liberal-minded, can be content to be kind|which it excites sometimes even to intoxication or|out for others the road to that heaven from which 
and open-handed to their neighbours; and some,|delirium. In a short time this excitation subsides;|his crimes exclude him! In short, conceive what- 
perhaps, go so far as to profess a readiness to do|a calmness of the corporeal actions, and delight-|ever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and 
all good offices to their countrymen; but here|tul placidity of mind, succeed ; and the individual, | you will form as tolerable a notion of my state, ag 
their benevolence finds its utmost bounds.”—HaU.|insensible to painful impressions, forgetting all|it is possible for a good man to have.’ ” 
source of care and anxiety, submits himself toa] A story is told of a Malay, who was appre- 
Narcotics. current of undefined and unconnected, but pleas-|hended on some criminal charge, and, in jail, de- 

The North American Review for October con-|ing fancies, and is conscious of no other feeling|prived of opium for some days. Although he en- 
tains a valuable article on Narcotics. We shall|than that of a quiet and vague enjoyment. At|tered the jail a strong and muscular man, when 
do our readers a service by presenting some of its|the end of half an hour or an hour from the ad-|released he could not leave the place for weak- 
most important facts in a popular form. The use|ministration of the narcotic, all consciousness is|ness, but had to be carried out. Nor are the 
of narcotics is universal. Every people—from the|lost in sleep. The soporific effect, after having|dreams of him who continues the indulgence for- 
savage, sunk in the lowest depths of pagan barba-|continued for eight or ten hours, passes off, andjever charming. Horrible visions, mournful re- 
rism, to the highly enlightened christian—bhas its|is generally succeeded by more or less of nausea,|membrances, and all the agonies of a low form of 
favourite weed or gum, which is chewed or smoked | headache, tremors, and other symptoms of irregular] delirium tremens may attack him when his health 
for the purpose of producing that dreamy state in| nervous action, which soon yield to the recupera-|has began to fail.” 
which worldly cares may be temporarily forgotten, |tive energies of the system. Other important ef-| The effects of continued indulgence in opium- 
and visions of happiness enjoyed. The EKastern|fects are a diminution of all the secretions except|eating are not as fatal to life as is generally sup- 
nations have opium, hemp, and the betel-nut.|that from the skin, the lessening of the peristaltic| posed. There are many instances of persons of 
The North-American Indian, and the European|motion of the bowels, the allaying of pain and/fifty and sixty, and even of seventy and eighty 
with him, next after the necessities of existence,|muscular contraction, and the composing of ner-| years of age, still in the enjoyment of moderately 
cherish their beloved tobacco. Other tribes seek|vous irritation. It is probable that the active| good health, who have used opium for many years. 
excitement from the coca and the stramonium; and|priuciple of the drug is conveyed into the circula-| But such lives are not to be envied. The miseries 
the poor Siberian and Kamschatkan, in their fro-|tion, and operates upon the brain, and upon the|and agonies, the fatal deprivation of all active life 
zen homes, out of the reach of these luxuries, find| nervous system at large, by immediate contact.” |and energy, and the thousand other horrors 80 
in a fungus which grows upon the steppes, the} The character and duration of the excitement) graphically described by De Quincey and others, 
means of soothing the irritation of the nervous sys-|vary with the quantity taken, with the race, social| ought to be sufficient to deter one from entering 
tem. We use them in our daily food. It is the|surroundings, and education of the subject, but es-}upon a life which is worse than death. 
narcotic principle which has made tea and coffee| pecially with his intellectual power. Nor are the| Hasheesh is the product of the Indian hemp, a 
the standard beverages of civilized countries; and|sensations always agreeable. ‘The chances are|plant which, though differing somewhat in appear- 
it is not unlikely that if lettuce were deprived of|about even, that they will be of an opposite kind.|ance from our own hemp, is probably the same, 
its opiate juices, it would cease to be a favourite} As its use is continued, it loses its power to affect| altered by climate. A green resin exudes from the 
dish upon our dinner and tea-tables. the system, and larger doses are necessary to pro-|stalk of the plant, which is powerfully narcotie, 

The use of narcotics is as ancient as it is univer-|duce the same effects. De Quincey, after some|and is collected in much the same way as is opium. 
sal. The seeds of the poppy, indeed, were first| years’ indulgence, required nine ounces of lauda-|this is called churrus. The whole plant, gathered 
used as food, being ground in the same manner as|num, equal to one ounce of opium, daily. Once a|while in flower, and dried, is called gunjah ; the 
wheat. This flour is said to have been quite nu-|slave to the habitual indulgence, the sufferings of|larger leaves and seed capsules are called bang ; 
tritious. At the present day, a great deal of whatjone deprived of his customary dose, are terrible.| while hasheesh proper is prepared by boiling the 
is sold as olive-oil is made from poppy-seeds.|So terrible are they, that there are but few who|leaves and flowers in water, with butter to a thick 
Making so common use of this plant, mankind|have been able to wean themselves from it. It is)syrup. This drug is used in Eastern Asia, in 
were not long in discovering that a state of delight-|related of Coleridge that he struggled desperately| Persia and Turkey; in the greater part of Africa, 
ful unconsciousness could be produced by tasting|to break this vile habit. and by the Indians of Brazil. In its physical ef- 
the juices of the capsule. Herodotus relates that} ‘At one time he hired porters to guard the/fects it differs considerably from opium, but pro 
the Scythians were accustomed to produce intoxi-|doors of the druggists’ stores, with orders to prevent|duces an exhilaration of mind far exceeding any 
cation by the vapours of the hemp. It has been|bis entrance, for replenishing his stock of opium.|opium-dreams of which we have any account. 
suggested by some one that the nepenthes of Ho-|But when they strove to obey his orders and force} It is probable that the followers of the Old Man 
mer was the Indian hemp. If not this it must|him away, this poor slave of narcotics would coun-|of the Mountain, in the twelfth century, owed their 
have been opium. Drugs of this kind might have|termand his directions, and imperiously bid them|contempt of death to the intoxicating influences of 
produced the vapour which inspired the Pythia of|to admit him, for that was his will and that he|this drug. Indeed, some authorities assert that 
the oracle at Delphi. The author of the Hash-|paid them to obey. Subsequently he put himself|these men were called Haschishins, because the 
eesh-eater, judging from his own experience,|into the hands of a medical man, but here again|use of hasheesh was common among them in the 
thinks that the reasonings and mysteries of the|he failed. For while he pretended to be gradually} performance of their rites. This term has been 
Pythagorean philosophy were the fruits of narcotic| lessening the dose under medical instruction, and|corrupted into the English word Assassin, which is 
intoxication. while his friends were congratulating themselves|the name by which this band is now called. The 

The principal narcotics in use are opium, hash-|that he was in the process of cure, he was all the|author of the Hasheesh-Eater suggests that the 
eesh, and tobacco. Opium is the dried juice of the| while buying laudanum secretly, and drinking it in| highly imaginative stories of the Arabian Nights 
poppy-head. It is produced by making incisions} as large doses as before. A deception so base and|are merely the recordings of hasheesh visions. 
into the capsules of the poppy, when they are|degrading as this, well illustrates the state to which| The features of the two are so similar, the annibi- 
pearly ripe, allowing the milky juice which exudes|his moral sense was reduced. Yet he was fully/|hilations of space and time, the vast exaggerations, 
to thicken for twenty-four hours, and then scraping| conscious of his condition, and had not lost his de-| and a thousand odd fancies, common features of 
it off. It is chiefly collected in Asiatic Turkey,|sire for relief; for he writes :— both, suggest, with some plausibility a similar origi®, 
Persia, and India. The average yield to the acre| ‘“‘There is no hope. O God! how willingly| Both opium and hasheesh are considerably in 


would I place myself under Dr. Fox, in his estab- 
lishment! for my case is a species of madp 
only that it is a derangement, an utter impotence 
of the volition, and not of the intellectual faculties, 
You bid me rouse myself. Go, bid a man paralytic 
in both arms, to rub them briskly together, and 
that will cure him. “ Alas!” he would reply, 
“that [cannot move my arms is my complaint 
and my misery.”’ 

Even greater misery he describes in another 
letter :— 
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this country, and it is painful to add that the use 
js increasing. There are no satisfactory statistics, 
however, by which we can arrive at the amount 
used or the rate of increase. 

The most universally consumed and least in- 


For “The Friend” | The Thoo Characters,—There is a negativeness 
Review of the Weather for Bleventh month, 1862.) ¢ 1. acter which is often mistaken for amiability, 

The first four days of the past month were al-| .» impartiality or some other kindred virtue. The 
ternately clear and cloudy, with the wind gene- person possessing it never takes sides on a question 
rally from the westward ; the Sth and 6th Were of importance enlisting the interest and action of 
jurious of narcotics is tobacco. From the time of cloudy, and = the morving of the 7th, at about) nen and is equally well pleased whichever party 
its first introduction to the civilized world, it has|#lfpast 7 o'clock, snow commenced falling, Men wins in the contest. The fature of the church, of 
constantly enlarged its circle of consumption, and|** it was so early in the season, we aed falli It! government, of society, of man, are of but little 
it is probable that there is not now a people on the — por be over; it, a oo a m e account to him, so that he is left undisturbed in his 
earth which does not enjoy the luxury of the quid, ae - = on ae > * - - h quiet, plodding, aimless journey through life. He 
the pipe, and the spuff-box. It has been estimated fale time between © and 6 inc x as a | Voids the opposition, strife, and bitterness encoun- 
that the human family spends annually 1,250,- fallen. The 8th was clear, but —e a “ll i tered by the positive man, but then heis practically, 
000,000 dollars for tobacco. In 1851 the city of another snow storm, which continued nearly a a and for all useful purposes, nobody; accomplishes 
New York spent 3,650,000 dollars for cigars, or|™@0T™IDE ; from the 10th to the 15th inclusive, the 


. nothing in life, and dies to be forgotten as soon as 
543,500 more than was spent for bread. Notwith- weather was generally clear, with the exception of the) he is buried. 
standing the protests of moralists, the denuncia- 


afternoon of the 12th, when we had a light shower of 
. Poet . in. On the 16th, the weather clouded over, and on 
tions of physicians, and the frigbtful formulas of|'*! . : “per 
chemical analysis, ‘the world continues to smoke the 17th, a north-east eevee of tae ost 8, Me bich 
and chew. Undoubtedly total abstinence from all lasted five days, during which time, I believe, the sun| 
artificial stimulants is the best course for morals,| ¥°* -_ visible ; the amount of water that fell during 
for health, and for long life. The world would be thes time, was 3.1 inches. Brom the 22nd to v 
better off in more respects than one if neither to- 30th, there oe ees of clear and a i 
bacco nor any other artificial stimulant had ever weather, with slight sprinkle of snow on the 23d, 
been invented. But the evil effects of tobacco have and some rain on the 26th and 29th, and heavy white 
perhaps, been exaggerated. Whether its use be frosts on the mornings of the 25th, 28th and 30th. 
good or not, 1s bo doltiont that if cece lll exc ems The last day of the month wasvery pleasant, and the 
cotic indulgences, it is best that they should use ae eae ee - = oe emg 
those which are least injurious to them. If we hi h = a oe h eb _ oo 
can persuade the majority of our race to stop with A a needa 4 an ‘he ae at noon, Deing °° »| government, is attributable to him. While he lives 
a substance so comparatively innocuous as tobacco, and lewesten the Ste, being 50"; mean temperature 


: ; he is the only useful element in society; and after 
we may well be thankful that we are saved the for the month 444° ; the amount of rain and snow) his death even his enemies will rejoice at his vir- 
that fell was 4 inches. J 


















On the other hand, there is a positiveness of 
character not unfrequently mistaken for hardness, 
selfishness, arrogance, querulousness. The positive 
man bas a purpose in life, and in all questions of 
great interest firmly plants himself on one side or 
the other, and will make himself unmistakably 
felt, whether the decision be for him or against his 
cherished views. All matters of public interest 
engage his best powers, and find in him either an 
earnest advocate or an active persistent opponent. 
Men will call him hard names, and some will 
heartily hate him. But then he is a force in the 
world, and all there is of science, art, education, 
































i i in opi ; * |tues, and vie with bis friends in thei - 
horrors of a universal indulgence in opium, hasheesb,| " yiaaietown, Delaware Co., Pa., ee ome vn a aoe t efforts to per 
or intoxicating drinks. Twelfth mo. Ist, 1862. P ” J 8 ° 

—_———3- oe a 
“All a man’s wealth or poverty is within bim-|. pperature/ 22 =| 3 | The Two Orowns.—A French officer who was a 
self; it is not the outward abundance or want that] = | __&£3| £2 | circumstances of the Weather | prisoner on his parole, met with a Bible. He read, 
can make the difference. Let a man be never so} 22 %| a | % 92%| £% | “r BleventhMonth, 1802 | and was so struck with its contents, that he was 
rich in estate, yet if his heart be not satisfied, but}42 — | 2 |o BSS as | convinced as to the truth of Christianity, and re- 
he is still scraping and pining for more, that man|~ 7) 51° 68° 61° 29.59| W Cloudy. solved to become a Protestant. When his gay as- 
is miserab] ; all his bags t make hi 2 | 53 | 66 | GL 20.38) W ow. i llied him fe ki i h 
rably poor; all his bags cannot make him) 2 | 4) | 56 | 47 | 29.32] NW Cloudy. sociates rallied him for taking so serious a turn, he 
otherwise than a mere beggar. On the other side,| 4 | 40 | 48 | 43 29.73) Clear. said in his vindication. “I have done no more 
give me a man of small means, whose mind is é | se 3 | 38 20.29 ON — than my old schoolfellow Bernadotte, who has be- 
thoroughly content with his little, and enjoys it| 7 | $4| 0 | 28) Mao) 4® — come a Lutheran.” Mi Yes, but he became oon” 
with a quiet and thankful heart—that man is ex-| 9 | SL | 37 | 34 2040) N Snow, clear. said his associates, “‘to obtain a crown. My 
— = ; oben a — rob him of his| }? | 3° | 33! 43 29.65 3 White frost, deme. oo 4 the oe a - is = ace 
wealth. is not having by which we can measure! 12 | 46 | 54 | 50 | 29.57 oudy, rain. e only differ as to the place. e object of Ber- 
; sate 29.66| N Clear. ; : ; aed 
riches, but enjoying. Ob! my soul, be not thou! jj | 42) 50 51 2976 Ww Do. nadotte is to obtain one, if possible, in Sweden; 
i i | 42 | 55 | 40 | 30.04 . : : : } 
Simire thoes things which have no true worth ial #2 |33| 3232s] 3 — enn te ae 
7 / 29.82 a ain. 
themsel O oa : 18 | 36 | $0 | 47 | 29.80| E Cloudy, rain. . : ° 
ves. QO God, give me to covet that my| }5 |? (54 | 56 2048| E Foggy, rain. Singular Facts in Human Life.—The average 
be rich fo graces that my heart may be nich i] 2 (c2/39/33| | “Gee =| quatnas Sg arsenate bags ot Ts eee 
’ 22 | 40 | 49 | 39 | 20.24) W loudy. quarter die previous to the age of 7; one-half be- 
true contentment.— Hall, SiS isis td sw —_—" fore reaching 17. Only one of every 1000 per- 
25 | $3 | 48 | 44 | 2042) & Wiese ey sons reaches 100 years. Only six of every 100 
The Largest City— Population and Commerce) 3 32 | 40 | 36/ 2030] 8 Clear. a reaches the age of 65, and not more than one in 
of Jeddo.— A very erroneous idea is indulged in by| 28 | 34| #1 40 35) & Sen 500 lives to 80 years of age. Of the whole popu- 
many people in relation to the largest city in the} 30 | 32 | 47 | 40 29.51| W White frost, clear. lation on the globe it is estimated that 90,000 die 


world, many confidently asserting that London, or,| — 


as it is frequently termed, the Great Metropolis, is} Progress of Telegraphing — According to the 
far superior, both in size and number of inhabitants.| London Mechanics’ Magazine, there are now ten 


every day ; about 3700*every hour, and 60 every 
minute, or one every second. These losses are 


more than counterbalanced by the number of 
t such is not the case. Jeddo, the capital of| thousand miles of telegraph lines in Great Britain,| births. The married are longer lived than the 


Japan, is, without exception, the largest and most|and nearly thirteen thousand miles of submarine] single. The average duration of life in all civilized 
populous city in the world. cable laid in various parts of the world. Between} countries is greater now than in any anterior pe- 
_ Itcontains the vast number of 1,500,000 dwel-| London and Algiers there are six hundred miles of} riod. Macaulay, the distinguished historian, states 
lings, and 5,000,000 of buman souls. Many of|cable laid, which conveys messages regularly at/that in the year 1685—not an unhealthy year— 
the streets are nineteen japaneserls in length, which| the rate of fourteen words per minute. ‘There are|the deaths in England were as one to 20, but in 
18 equivalent to twenty-two English miles. eight submarine cables in operation between Eng-|1850, one to 40. Dupip, a well-known French 
The commerce of Jeddo far exceeds that-of any|land and the continent of Europe; these contain| writer, states that the average duration of life in 
other city in the world, and the sea along its coast| thirty conductors, and are of the aggregate length| France from 1776 to 1853, increased 52 days an- 
8 constantly white with the sails of ships. ‘“ Their|of one thousand miles. A message may now be|nually. ‘The rate of mortality in 1781 was one in 
vessels sail to the southern portion of the empire,| sent to St. Petersburg, and a reply received in four| 29, but in 1853, one in 40. The rich men live 
where they are laden with rice, tea, sea-coal, to-| minutes. An unbroken cireuit of wire, five thou-|on an average 42 years, but the poor only 30 
, Silk, cotton, and tropical fruits, all of which| sand miles in length, has been formed at London| years. 

find & ready market in the north, and then return|to communicate with Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, St. 
freighted with corn, salt, oil, isinglass, and various| Petersburgh, Moscow, ‘Trieste and Vewvice, and| Toil and trial are grim school-masters; but a 
other productions of the vorth, which have a mar-| through this great distance the electric message is| flush of hope can make them beautiful, even as a 
ket in the south.” —Late Paper. flashed in the space of two seconds. sunbeam the rude mountain frost. 
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Fresh Beef Forty Years Old.—The Nouvelliste 
of Hamburg says :—* At a banquet just given at 
Tronisoe, in Norway, a dish of fresh beef was 
served, which had been found last summer, in some 
tin cases, buried at Spitzbergen. According to in- 
disputable indications, these cases were placed there 
by the Parry expedition in 1826. The meat was 
perfectly fresh, and had not contracted any bad 
smell,” 
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THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1862. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The French Emperor has made a distinct 
proposition to the Queen of Great Britain and the Em- 
peror of Russia, that the three courts should endeavour, 
both at Washington and in communication with the 
Confederate States, to bring about a suspension of arms 
for six months, during which time every act of hostility, 
direct or indirect, should cease at sea as well as on 
land. Lord John Russell replied on the part of the British 
government, and declined joining in the measure at the 
present time. The British minister says, “ After weigh- 


ing all the information which has been received from | 


America, her Majesty’s Government are led to the con- 
clusion that there is no ground at the present moment 
to hope that the Federal Government would accept the 
proposal suggested, and a refusal from Washington at the 
present time would prevent any speedy renewal of the 
offer. Her Majesty’s Government think, therefore, that 
it would be better to watch carefully the progress of 
opinion in America, and if, as there appears reason to 
hope, it may be found to have undergone, or may undergo 
hereafter, any change, the three courts might then avail 
themselves of such change to offer friendly counsel with 
@ greater prospect than now exists of its being accepted 
by the two contending parties. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will communicate to that of France any intelli- 
gence they may receive from Washington or Richmond, 
bearing on this important subject.” The Paris Moniteur 
says the the answers of England and Russia are an ad- 
journment of the question of mediation in American 
affairs. The Journal of St. Petersburg says that the Eu- 
ropean Powers have no right to interfere with the civil 
war in this country, except by offering such advice as 
Russia has offered throughout the contest. 

Trade at Manchester was very dull. Breadstuffs and 
provisions in the Liverpool market dull, and prices rather 
lower ; cotton unchanged. 
pool dates of the 20th. The following notice was posted 
at Lloyds on the 19th, “It is reported that a steamer 
has left Liverpool with a view of capturing or destroy- 
ing vessels and cargoes sailing under the United States 
flag, and that another will shortly follow.” The leading 
papers reiterate the argument that the U. 8. Govern- 
ment has no grounds for complaint in the case of the 
pirate Alabama, the Unionists having notoriously taken 
advantage of all opportunities offered. The stock of 
cotton in port consisted of 292,000 bales, including 
24,500 American. New Orleans fair was quoted at 26d. ; 
middling uplands, 20d. 

Unitep Srates.—The Congress of the United States 
assembled on the Ist inst. The President in his annual 
message, repeats the views fleretofore expressed by him 
respecting the necessity of preserving the territory of 
this country for one government. He recommends con- 
stitutional amendments, allowing compensation to every 
State which shall voluntarily abolish slavery before the 
year 1900. Allslaves who have enjoyed actual freedom 
by the incidents of war, are to remain free, but loyal 
owners to be compensated for their loss. This, he thinks, 
is a plan of mutual concession, which will avoid the 
evils of sudden emancipation, and bea prodent and eco- 


nomical measure, compared with war. This plan is re- 


were derived from customs, and $1,795,331, from the 
direct tax, the balance chiefly from loans and issues of | 
Treasury notes. The public lands have ceased to be a 
source of revenue. 

Political Prisoners.—The prisoners who for some time 
past have been confined in Fort Warren as dangerous 
persons, have been released by order of the President. 

Southern Items.—The Georgia Legislature has passed 
a law for obstructing all the navigable rivers in the 
State, and appropriating $500,000 for the purpose. The 
authorities at Savannah are making preparations to re- 
move all the non-combatants from that city, in anticipa- 
tion of an attack from the national gunboats. The 
Quartermaster-General at Columbus, Geo., has issued 
an official order, offering a premium for the tanning of 
hides. The Southern army is in great need of shoes; 
blankets also are much needed, and gifts of carpeting to 
supply their place are urgently solicited. The Richmond 
Enquirer states the number of cases of yellow fever at} 
Wilmington, N. C., was 1505, and the deaths reported, 


| the first inst. 


half of the produce raised be turned over to the United 
States. Gen. Butler is about to place overseers on the 
confiscated plantations, in order to save the cotton and 
sugar. The new cotton crop was coming in quite freely. 

A naval expedition on a large scale was being fitted 
out, the destination of which was up the Mississippi, to 
clear it of the rebel craft engaged in contraband trade, 
and of the batteries erected by the rebels at Port Hudson 
and elsewhere—ultimately, perhaps to operate at Vicks. 
burgh in co-operation with the forces moving down the 
river. On the 28th ult., the rebel forces at Cone Hil] 
Ark., were attacked by Gen. Blunt’s division, and de- 
feated, after a severe engagement. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 228. 

New Jersey.—The number of votes polled in this State 
at the last election for Governor was 108,029. Parker, 
the Democratic candidate, received 61,314, and Wade, 


Republican, 46,715. 


The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
New York.—Chicago spring wheat, $1.14 


441. There were, however, several days when the fever/a $1.21; winter red, $1.35 a $1.39; amber Michigan, 
was at its height, of which no report was made; the ac- | $1.40 a $1.43 ; rye, 95 cts.; barley, $1.40 a $1.60; oats, 
tual mortality was considerably greater, A naval offi-|64 cts. a 66 cts.; mixed corn, 71 cts.a 72 cts. Phila. 
cer who has just returned to Washington from a cap- | delphia.—Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.41 a $1.42 ; South- 
tivity in Richmond, states that the New York papers /ern, $1.46 ; white wheat, $1.50 a $1.75; rye, 90 cts. a 


|reach 100,000, including the deaths from disease during 
that time. 


A later arrival brings Liver- | 


were regularly received there. They were rarely more | 
than three or four days old, and to regular subscribers 
there, were sold for ten cents in rebel money. The Sa- 
vannah Republican gives a detail of the losses suffered 
by the Confederate forces in numerous engagements the 
present year, and comes to the conclusion that the num-| 
ber of men, killed and permanently disabled by wounds | 
or sickness, is not less than 75,000, and may probably | 


Virginia.—No further advance of Gen. Burnside’s 
army has taken placs. The threatened bombardment of 
Fredericksburg was not carried out. It would not have 
injured the rebel forces, who are entrenched behind the 
city out of the range of artillery. Gen. Burnside is 
said to have been delayed in his forward movement for 
want of supplies and means of transportation. President 
| Lincoln, last week, made a visit to the army at Falmouth, 
probably to ascertain for himself what was the real state 
jof the case. The rebels had but a small force in or near 


96 cts. ; yellow corn, 73 cts.; oats, 41 cts. a 42 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received per W. C. Cope, for Sarah Cope, Sarah A. 
Cope and B. Gilbert, Pa., and J. Megrail, O., $2 each, 
vol. 36 ; from Mt. Pleasant Boarding School, O., per J. 
Hall, $2, vol. 35; from Israel Cope, Jr., O., per N. P. 
Hall, Agt., $2 to No. 14, vol. 37; from Jehu Fawcett, 
Agt., O., for Rachel Arnold, $4, vols. 33 and 34; J. L. Kite, 
Sarah Alleson, T. Mourlan, and Josiah Fawcett, $2 each, 
vol. 35; D. Parry, $2 to No. 8, vol. 36, Jane Heald, J. 
Painter, I. Carr, I. R. Carr, Ind., and S. Carr, $2 each, 
vol. 36. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA,) 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 





Fredericksburg when the Federal army reached the north 
bank of the river, but a large army has now been col- 
jlected there, and extensive earthworks thrown up in 
various directions. 
Rappahannock on the 29th, and surprised two companies 
of U.S. cavalry near Hartwood, capturing nearly all of 
ithem. Five of the Federal gun boats are reported to 
have proceeded up the Rappahannock to a point opposite 
to the right wing of Lee’s army. Northern Virginia 
appears to have been nearly abandoned by the rebels, 
jmost of their troops having been withdrawn for the de- 
fence of Richmond. 

The West and South West.—The rebels have fortified 
Port Hudson, 150 miles above New Orleans. It is said 
that it will be made as strongas Vicksburg. The rebels 
are now running steamboats from Port Hudson to Lake 
Providence, a distance of more than three hundred miles, 
and are also running boats on Red river, bringing sup- 
plies of cattle from Texas, and large quantities of salt 
from the new salt works on the Red river, about fifty 
miles above its mouth. It is stated that these works 
produce 10,000 bushels daily, all of which is sent east, 
via Vicksburg. One object of the fortifications at Port 
Hudson, is to prevent the U. S. forces reaching these 
salt works. Gen. Johnston has, it is stated, assumed 
the command of the army heretofore led by Gen. Bragg. 
On the 29th ult., the armies of Gen. Grant and Gen. 
Sherman were advancing upon the rebel forces in Mis- 
sissippi. At the latest dates the latter were falling back 
towards Grenada, destroying the railroad and bridges as 
they retreated. Some collisions between the hostile 
forces have occured, but none attended with important 
results, Gen. Butler has seized and closed the Bank of 
New Orleans, it having been ascertained thatit had sent 
$405,000 in specie to the rebel government within sixty 
days. 





This specie had been previously reported to Gen. | 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
| made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 


A body of rebel cavalry crossed the |delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


NOTICE. 


A situation is wanted for a youth, (a member,) about 
seventeen years of age, who has had a good education 
and writes a good hand. Engqaire at this office or at No. 
304 Arch Street. 


Diep, at his residence near Tecumseh, on the 21st of 
Eighth month, 1862, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, SAMUEL SATTERTHWAITE, a much esteemed elder 
and member of Adrian Monthly Meeting. Fully con- 
vinced that the principles and testimonies of the relig- 
ious Society of Friends, are in entire accordance with 
| the precepts and teachings of our Lord and his Apostles, 
he was earnestly desirous that they should be maintained 
jin their primitive purity and simplicity. Of a liberal, 
|cheerful and hospitable disposition, his house was atall 
| times freely and cheerfully opened for the entertainment 
jof Friends, especially those engaged in the service of 
{Truth, and he frequently left his own comfortable home 
to aid and assist such on their journeys, proving to them 
a truly sympathising and acceptable companion. With 
great integrity and uprightness fulfilling the various 
| duties of life, in the spirit of kindness and good will to 
ail around him, he possessed in an eminent degree the 
jlove and respect of his friends and neighbours, and 
though his loss is deeply felt, both by his bereaved 
family, his friends and society, we have the consoling 
belief that “ his end was peace.” 

—-,on the 12th ult., Desoran P., wife of Elton B. 


; t p ; tifford. i » forty-si ef ‘ber : smber of 
commended, not as excluding war measures for the res-| Butler as having been sent away, which was not the | Gilford, in the forty-sixth year of ber age, a meu 


toration of the Union, but as auxiliary to that end, and 
the President thinks it would secure peace more speedily 
and maintain it more permanently than by force alone, 


fact. A cavalry reconnoissance, sent out from Gen. 
Weitzel’s force, captured two pieces of cannon within 
four miles of Baton Rouge. Military Governor Shepley 


while its cost would be less than that of war. The ex-|has issued a proclamation calling upon the loyal elec-| 
penditures of the United States for the fiscal year end-}tors of the First and Second Congressional Districts of 
ing Sixth month 30th last, amounted to $474,744,788.| Louisiana to choose Representatives to Congress, and | 
The chief part of this enormous sum was for military |appointing the 3d as the day of holding the election. 
purposes, the cost of the War Department being $394,-|The planters of the Lafourche district had applied to| 
368,407, and that of the Navy $42,674,369, a total for|Gen. Butler for the return of their slaves, but the General 
war purposes of $434,042,977. The receipts of the year] had refused, except on condition that they should be paid 
amounted to $487,788,324, of this sum, $49,056,397,)a fair amount of wages, and a guarantee given that one- 





the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. This 
dear Friend endured the sufferings of a protracted ill- 
|ness with patience, which were sanctified to her, pro- 
ducing entire resignation to the Lord’s will, and from 
her expressions near her close, her friends have the 
consolation of believing that her end was peace. 

, on the 6th of the Eighth month, 1862, Marta 
Morris Jounson, in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 
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Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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